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FOREWORD 



This report ^represents a portion of a larger effort, supported by the 
Research and EducatiorTal Practice Unit of the National Institute Qf 
Education, to'develo'p a mare' comprehensive understanding of how various 
types' of educatfonal organizations re.late to one another in^accom'pl i$h- 
ing school improvement projects. In a previous study* we identified, 
described^ and analyzed^the characteristics of 103 interorganizational 
arrangements (lOAs) involving educational agencies* that were found in 
the 13^counties of the .Greater Sar> Francisco Bay Area. Several unex- 
pected findings emerged from this study. First was the large number ^ - 
of arrangen^nts identified. Second was the frequency with which educa- ~ 
tional organizations participated in arrangements: "tfie range o.f fre- 
quency was between one and 18 arrangements; 67 percent of the 405 edu- 
cational agencies identified participated in two or more arrangement-s^-..^^ 
Third, all of the. 231 Bay Area school districts were engaged tn at ^eas^^ 
one arrangement, and 90 percent were in two or more. These "findings 
indicate much more frequent formal connection amorig educational oVgani- ^ 
zatiohs than has been previX)usly assumed or identified. 

♦A two-dimensional, nine-cell classification system was developed to 
classify the arrangements. One dimension considered the legal status 
of the arrangement itself (mandated, enabled, or freestanding). When 
the 103 arrangements were classified by this' two-dirtiensional system, no 
arrangements were found for two of the nine subclasses: a) mar^dated 
arrangement supporting a. freestandirlg school improvement effort and 
b) enabled arrangement supporting a freestandi ng Improvement 'effort. 
Most of the arrangements {86 percent) werq focused ort supporting man- 
dated or enabled improvement efforts, an'd over three-fourths of .the 103 
arrangements belonged to one of the' four classes in which there was 
jpint external influence, mandated or enabled, on_both the a/rangement 
itself and the school improvement effort the arrangement supported. 
Only 14 percent of the arrangements were freestanding arrangements 
supporting freestanding improvement efforts. 

This report provides information on one example of these free-standing 
arrangements (in which member organizations contributed most or all of 
the resourc^es of the arrangement and for which there was no signifi- 
cant external requirement provided) that were voluntarily formed by 
agencies to' support school improvement efforts. ♦ A second interesting 
aspect of thi^ example is that the arrangement involves participation 
by educatiofial and bus'fqesS organizations.^ The particular arrangement. 



*C.S. Gates, P.dI Hood, and S. McKibbin, An Exploration of 'interorganiza - 
tional Arrangement^^ that Support Schoo-l Improvepient . San Francisco, CA: 
'Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1981. 
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, ttxT^rndustfry-Educatiofb^ouncil , was selected for spectal study not onl^y - 
to provide more detailed i^nformatioh about this type of interorganiza-^^ 
tional arrangement, bu^: also because this type x^f arrangement pf'ov.ides 
a promising model for successful collaboration between school districts 

.and local business and industri'es, that can help to increase school 
resources/ strengthen education6(l,, programs aimed* at preparing students- 
for. employment, and improve communication bfetween school staff and 
leaders in the -local bu^'siness comrftunity*^ • 

-^This study reviews findings of a^recent natioaal study of industry- 
.educatioa coJJ^aboration, briefly describes a statewide network, the 
Industry-Education CouiTcil of California, and then describes one partic- 
ular arraHgemenr, thV Industry-Education Council of 'Santa Clara County. 



Paul D. Hood : ' A 

Educational Dissemination Studies Program ' ' . • ^ 
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Introduction 



Since the mid-1960s, formal i nterqrganization'al arrangements 
(lOAs) have^&e(;onie an important mechanism for supporti^ improvement 
activities in educat*ion. Organizational participation in such arrange- 
ments has been based on the assumption that collaboration will enhance 
improvement Efforts by extending or multiplying limited resources and 
by reducing or avoiding unnecessary duplication of effort. Although no 
one knows just how many arrangements exist today, one recent stud^. has 
estimated that there are from 2,000 to 4,000 nationwide (Gates, 1981 )• 
Findings from another study (Gates, Hood, and McKibbin, 1981) suggest 
that most arrangements involve only educational organizations such as 
school di stricts,^ i ntermediate service agencies, and institutions of 
higher education. In addition, the findings suggest that mQ|t arrange- 
ments involve some form of requirement or enabling support from an 
^ency or agencies external to the organizations participating in the 
arrangement. Usually, the requirements and/or support emanate from • / 
federal or state agencies. Familiar examples include federally spon- 
sored Teacher Gorps Projects which involve formal itollabor:ation between 
local school districts and colleges or universities, and special • educa- * 
tion consortia formed am6ng scho^ districts and/or intermediate service 
agencies in response to federal sometimes state legislation. 

However, there are also many instances in which educational agencies, 
and private businesses and industries collaborate in primarily voluntary 
or *f reestanding arrangements in order to carry out some locally important 



Improvement" effort. In addition to extending resources and reducing 
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duplication of effort, these arrangements serve the equally important 
purpose of providing a means for increasing and itnproving communication 
and understanding between two communities th.at are often divergent in 

their goals, modes of operation, and perceptions of one another'. 

/, 

At a time when federal and 'state'resources for education are being 
rapidly reduced and when publ ic*^attention' is increas-ingly focused on 
improving public education, local partnerships between education and 
busir\ess^ 6nd industry hold great potential for continuing existing 
school improvement efforts and initiating future 'efforts. 

The^purpose of this report is* to -briefly review existing informa- 
tfon about c(jl laborati ve council s--one form of business-education 
partnership-"and to provide examples of one statewide network and of 
tlie activities of one local council. 



A General Definition and Distinguishing Characteristics 

An i nterorganizational arrangement (lOA) is defined as a formal 
collaborative arrangement of some enduring si gnif icance*between 'or 
among two, or more permanent organizations. The main feature of the ^ 
definition is the notion of organizations col 1 abdratjng or "doing some- 
thing together," such^ as pursuing common programmatic goals, establish- 
ing consensus'djyer yalued domains, or acquiring, exchanging, or allocat- 
ing resources (Stern,^ 1979). 

Four essential features are encompassed y/ithin this general defi-, 
nition. First, the "agreement itself is between or among the member - 
organizations. Althgugh individuals carry out'the col laborati^ve activ- 
ities, they do so primarily as r^pre^ntati ves of theij: respective 
organizations rather than as individual *participa;rts in a social network. 



Second, the formality of the arrangement iis signified by an official, 
regularized agreement that denotes the, purpose of the arrangement, the 
level of investment (e.g., dollar constritJutions , in-kind services) 
required of members, and the activities to be conducted. Third, the 
emphasis on col laboration--"doi nql 5omethi ng together"--distingui shes an 
lOA from other arrangements that are primarily purchase agreements fdr 
materials, supplies, or services. Fourth, t-*^ notion of "some enduring 



significance," although not bouncy 
quishes an lOA from joint efforts 
one-tim*e efforts (e.g., joint sp'& 
conference). 



bf a specifyc time duration, distinn. 
that ar^eriodic, short-term, or 
s^ship of a single workshop or 



Collaborative councils, as a particular form.of lOA^ are further 
distinguished -by five characteristics: 

• Council membership is representati ve major sectors in a 
community; collaborative mechanisms are intended to join and 

.serve the intei^est of more than two sectors . Councils should 
be designed to treat education, industry/business, labor, 
government, and youth service institutions as equal partners. 
In local practice, the interest and strength of one or two 
sectors m^y predominate, but the goal of col labortitive councils 
, is, to seek balance of ^multiple purposes rather than excl usi vity. 

t Collaborative councils are Essentially self-organized . Initial 
sponsorship may come from one sector or even, a single organiza- 
tion* But once orgajiized, the council is responsible for its 
own continuity. Neither membership nor a'genda is assigned to*^ ^ 
the collaborative partners by a single institution. 

• Collaborative cpunclls ace performance-orignted . Members and 
staff develop their own agenda and approaches to community 

.needs. Sttth councils may choose to play advisory roles rangirrg 
from faet-fi nd^Mig to project operation, to^ program development, 
to program brokering and catalyzing; 

• Most crucially, council members and the institutions they reprer ■ 
fsent shiare responsibil ity for implementing the action agenda 
that brought them together in the first place. Members exerc:i^e 

^ active leadership within their primary, constituencies and with 
other sectors and constituencies. Collaboration implies a 
recogait-ion of shared interests that le^d to mutual action. 
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• ^ Organizational activity Is sustained through formal council - 
organization , with assistance from a staff director or 
coordinator. (Fraser et al., 1981^ pp. ^vii i-ix)^ 



An, Overview of Collabjorati ve Councils ^ ^, 

The most recent, broadly informative information about collabora- ^ 
tive couQClU stems fron^a two-yea^r Industry-Education-Labor Collabora- 
tioR Project conducted by the Center for Education and Work of the 
[National Institute for,Work and Learning (formerly the National Manf^gWer 
Institute). Fufided by the Office of Vocational and Adult EducationM'n 
the U.S. Department of Education, the project was designed to highlight 
and "to respond to- the Increasing nationwide Interest In collaborative 
councils and to support the policy and planning needs" of the sponsoring 
agency (Elsman, 1981, p. vlj). The project findings are^ presented In 
four publ Icatlons: 

Fra s p ^, R ^ pf al . J- odustry '-£di^€at4^n- Labor Coll a borH l^fH- ^ 

The -Literature of Collaborative Councils (1981). ^ 

✓ *^ ^ 

Gold, G .G., et al. Industr^-Educatlon-^abor Col laboratlon: 
A Directory of Collaborative Councils (198^1 ),~ 

Elsman, M. Industry-Educatton-Labor Col laboratlon: An Action 
* ^ Guide for Collaborative Councils (1981)^ ^ \ 

Gold, G .Q,. et aT. "^ ^In^ustry-Educatlon-Labor .Col laboratlon: 
Policies. and Practlces^ln Perspective pearly 1982). 

Th^ present overview Is derived- primarily from the first three reports a 

' ' Several Interesting features emerge from this i)ody of Information. 

First Is the receney of the majority of the .a rra ngementi.^ Of fhe T61 

CQunclls 1dent1'f1*ed across 32 states and the District of Columbia, 

88^" percent had been established since W0»-and-most of these^ since the 

mid-seventies. Of the total, only s^x had a history of 20 years or ^ 

'more of formal collaboration. ^ ^^.^ * 



, . Second, in spite of the recency of the arrangements and the llter-^ 

ature reviewed for the project, eduiatlonaL pe'rspec|:>ves apparent In 

both the arrangements and the-llterature reflect a resurgence of the 

mor^^tradltloital educational yiews. . Compare, for exampl-e, the ..following 

two statements--the4i|^st a summary of^n Important theme lit the current 

literature, and'the second, a much earlier theme: • * ' 

Individual learners will be motivated to develop academic 
and vocational skills and positive attitudes towards socletyr ^ 
If In-school learning Is closely linked In the learner's mind 
to relevant'febple, places, and -oportunltles In th'e .Immediate 
(community ,and the larger "^soclety. Improved motivation may-. In 
Jtura^reduce both -anti -social behavlcr and th^ need for costly 
remedial programs. ^(Gold, G. G., In Fra^er et'al., 1981*, 
p. XVll'^^ * / '* , 

.The school must represent present life,--11fe as reaV and vital , 
to the child as that whlch^he oarrles^ori in, the home, in the 
neighborhood, or on the player ound . t+ie best^and deepest 
moral training is precisely that which 'one gets 'through Tiaving . 
to enter into proper relations with others in a unity of ^ork 
and thought. (Dewey, My Pedagogic Qreed , 1897, in Fraser, op. 
cit., p. xiv) " . - . _ 



A third feature is the- Commonal ity 'of the. central purposes - found 
across the councils as contrasted with, the diversity- of ' activities 
carried out. by the councils. ^ In view, of the central educational per- 
spective apparent *in the literature^ it is not surprising to find two 
related central purposes or goals stated or implied iri'mdst of^ the, ^ 
council descriptions: 1) to improve communication aj3d linkages between 
business (and/or labor) and education; and 2) to facilitate yqutH tran- 
sition from education to work,, However, it is somewhat surprising to 
find the wide range of activUies carried out under the umbrella of* 
these purposes*^ . Elsman *(1981 ) Succinctly^ addresses the issue of variety: 

. - : So what does a council do? Given the , diversity of commu-4i 
Pities, councils, arfd their leader^sh^p, thp answer must b^: 
almost anything it and its community have the resources and^ 
comiTiitment to take on. ,{p. 13) ' . 
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More ipecifically, many of*the activities are directly related to the 
education-work transition: for example, 'conducti ng surveys of commu- 
,nity opportunities for skill training and work experience; conducting 
employment needs analyses an<f forecasts; sponsoring and conducting 
career educfi<tJon' seminars and workshops for students and for teachers 
and counselors; serving as advisory groups;and directly participating 
in improvement programs for vocational education-ahd job training. 
Many other activitie^s involve participation in much broader educational 
issues or areas. FoV example,, some councils have been actively engaged 
in planning school desegregation and providir^g direct^ assistance in ^ 
nlanninq and implementing magnet 'schools. -Others are involved in. adopt- 
a-school programs and assist or participate in all argas of the adopted 
school's activities. Still bthers sponsor or develop curriculum pack- 
ages (e.g., in economic education),, some of which have been adopted by 
numerous additional districts'. ' - 

Fourth, there appear to be three clearly differentiated patterns , 
Of oper.ati.on or ttyles that councils use to carry Oiit their goalsxand 
activities.' Elsman {19&I) has identified these'as the "service provider" 
Style, the "facilitator/broker" styl-e, and the "special projects" style. ^ 
Although councils may operate predominantly in one of the styles, -.^ome 
features of each are usually^resent in most councils. 

A Statewide^Network in California i ^ . „ 

With-22 local or area council^ and simijar^^ganirations, California 
has more induitr^education partnerships than any other state. Although 
the individual councils share a central goal of improving the transition 
from, classroom to employment, all are very much local-level operation^ ^ 



with different origihs, histories, and o rga ni zational .str irct tires > Each# 
is an individual, locally responsible entity based on^e^^ing community 
elements, and specific activities vary according to cooimunfty needs arid 



interests. Mo§t are organized as -non-profit ^agencies with their primary 

source of ongoing funding coming from membership -dues and a small house- 

• ^' * ^ ^ ^ 

keeping allotment fjs,om the, statewide umbrella organization; the Industry 

Education Council of California j[IECC). , ♦ 

Funds for special projects come from various sources such as the 
State Career Edutatiqn Incentive Act, Private Industry Council funds, 
federal CETA funds, aQd the statewide council. Of the 22 local c(/incils 
only seven have paid'staj^^ The rest c^rry out their activities through 
project task forces, standing committees, or vol^unteer assignments 
. among member organizations and their representatives. - . 

At the state level, the* Industry-Education Council of CaliforrtJ$i 
is a separate, non-profit organizatipn. The functions it performs in 
this capacity should be especially* familiar to those engaged in other 

educationaj dissemination and school improvement activities; 

\ 

It acts as a catalyst, jinking agent, resource coordinator, 
and implementor 'for national, state, and regional education- 
to-work activities. It also identifies promising practices, V 
concepts, and develops^ pilot demonstrations that can be / 

'adapl^ed at the state, regional, or community levels. 

' ( Business'Tnd' 5 Million Californians in School , 1980,' p. 2.) 

From its orjgin in 1974, the lE&C* has had the direct sponsorship 
of a great number of corporations representing a wide va>!;iety of indus- 
tries (e.g., banking, manufacturing, transportation,^ and electronics) 
and the active participation of equally numerous and varied education 
and public agencies C^*^* school ^districts ,* county offices of educa- 
tion, statewide professional associations, community colleges, and* 

state and federal human service agenc-ies). By 1981, the state council 

# . . 
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had over 100 direct corporate sponsors and 68 direct education/public 
agency participants. ' When local-level rnembers are i ncluded, more than 
1,200 agencies participate in California lECC activities. The state 
CQuhcirs governance^' i,s the responsibility of a 60-nieniber, ^oard of 
directors, drawn from the- upper levels of member organizations. Its 
activities, are directed by a 12-member executive cormittee.^ AdminiStra- 
tion is carried out by paid staff and loaned executives- from b'usiness 
and education, and is headed by an executive secretary. Among the^'prp- 
grams directly implemented or coordinated .by the lECC are: career 
exploration and work experience projects; educator training clinics for 
establishing business-education, col laboration; community career resource, 
centers; magnet career learni ng- centers; and motivation programs for 
elementary students and their parents. In addition, the council main- 
•tains a special fund for "hot ideas"--local programs, of merit--and ^ 
serves as fiscal agent for local councils participating in state^ or 
•national projects awarded through or coordinated by the lECC. These 
and other activities and services ar^ supported with an estimated (1980) 
annual budget of just over one million dbl la rs "supplemented by nearly 
equivalent in-kind services from members. ■ The fiscal amount is split 
almost evenly between direct memberships and loaned executives from' 
busijiess and education and tunds awarded primarily by public agencies 
for special projects./ . ' 
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Formed in N ove giber j9'78, the Santa Clara County lEC is one of the 
most recent and most actftye of the California council'^rf^^li: is set in 
an area having some unique chacacteristics that both posttively and 
negatively influence efforts to' establish and cdivry out collaborative 
activities. 

The county encompasses 1,300' square mi les,*' extending from the 
heavily populated southj^rn end of the San Fraiici sco^Bay peninsula 
MnlandfPhrough suburban, communities and rural farming areas in the 
southern end of the county. With a 1978 population of 1.2 million, . 
it is the largest of'|Ke/northern California counties. Widely known 

$s the Silicon Valley,- the county 'sutusiness afid industrial sector has 

* * 

been increasingly doiiAnated by advanced electronic technology firms. 
In 1980 more than.500' Ij^igh-technology businesses employed 17 perc^ent 
of the county's 600,()0G-person v/orkforce; by 1985 this industry is 
projected to provide-^as much as one third of the county s total employ- 
ment -CUseem, 1981'!^ Partly due to this rapid expansion, the county 
has the fastest popul||?ion anrd economic growth rate in the nation. 
(The city of San Jos6; which accounts for over half of the county's 
papulation, advertises itself as the fastest-growing city in the 
country.) Long no.t^d. for its affluent communities, such as Palo Alto 
and Los Gatos, sirtce 1975 the county as a whole has become the most 
affluent metropolitan-area (per 'Capita) in the state (Useem, 1981). 

Given these' GQHjWtions, it would appear that cormiunity resources, 
especially from the* Business^sector,^would be richly and widely aVail- 
able 'for cooperative improvement efforts'in local schools. Yet, some 



barriers to col-laboration have been raised by the Gombination of the 

; ' , - ^ ' * , ' 

extraordinarily rapid e){pansion of, an industry that requires highly 

skilled and technologically soptii sticated employees, even for entry- 

* ' ' ' ^ • \ 

level positions, and the sevef*6 and continuing cutbacks in local, 

state, and federal educ^t^jiay"' funds. ^ ^ 

At a time when commuriity employment requires increased educa- 

tional emphasis 0/) mathematics *and §cience in-^th^ general curriculum 

an<3 orr electrgnics, commuting, and other technological skills in voca- 

tional and'0ccupati04ial programs, tjjese are often among the prograips 

^most severely affected by cutbacks. Two examples cited^by Useem^ (1981) 

"^reflect extreme but not isolated- situations and also point' to additional 

diff icylties: ^ ^ ' 

At the Regional Vdcational Center in San Jose, a highly regarded 
school serving six school districts which offers programs inc^uch 
demand fields as computer- operating' and electronics, the -ca^al 
^ outlay^budget has been slashe<J from approximately $85,000 to 

almost* nothing.— 'Lack of new equipment wil\ soon begin to impair 
• the quality- of" instruction offered at the'scbQol, including some 
programs useful to high technology industry such as machine shop 
and welding. . ^ " 

In the ^affluent northe/^nmost part of Santa Clara County, the 
" administrative staff of the Regional Occupational Program (ROP),* 
wh.ich * services three high school districts, has been cut from 
seven to one, and the program ha? aUo suffered from the same , 
extreme drop in enrollment experienced by all schools in that 
""^ area.^ R^ew programs relevant to high technology employment are 
/ now'qffered ,by the RQP\ and the local schools are unwilling to 
start new innovative industrial art^ courses in the face of ^ 
budget cuts and low student demancjC ^ As the" local high school^ 
cut the courses' that are prerequisites for the more advanced ROP 
courses,, usually offered at sites away from students' home high..,^_ 
schools, the ROP courses either fall by the wayside or are taught ' 
at a more elementary leve?. The drop in federal funds for voca- 
tional education has also^hurt these programs. Qualified teach- 
ers, lured by higher salaries in industry, are scarce and turn- 
over is high. For'example ,o*n the North County ROP; instructors 

^ ,for the etectro-mechan>cal drafting class frequently come and 

go, a'nd in^trhe last- round of hiring^ there was bnlya single 

" . applicant for the position. * Moreover, at survey of , the career 
plans/of over 9^000 students in the ninth and eleventh grades 
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in Nonh County schools (Fremont Union, Palo Alto Uhf f^ied , and 
Los Altos-Mountain View Union) shows no significant interest in 
scientific or technical careers. Like stud^ts everywhere in* 
the U.S. , 'the most popular career choices were- perftfrnri'ng artist, 
doctor, pilot, lawyer, and professional athlpte. 'Electrical 
• engineer ranked eleventh on. the list and electronic -technician ^ 
placed^42nd. (pp. ^5-6) ' . ' ^ 

In the absence of direct and ongoing communication to, provide 
mutual understanding of the broader issues .and contributing" factors in* » 
such situations, the business and education sectors easily can (and , 
often do) perceive conditions and each other i^n very different 
light^s. From the business perspective, cutbacks and declining enroll- 
ments in programs may be thought of primarily as unresponsiveness on _ 
the part of education to critical community needs. From th* education _ 
perspective, the^bu^iness sector jnay be seen as contributing^ to an 
already difficult situation by 'Vaiding" the diminishing pool of teachers 



most necessary to carry out even minimally adequate programs; For stu- 
dents and the community as a whole, the disjunction between available * 
jobs and available training means* a rising youth unemployment rate (and 
potentially, concomitant increase'in delinquency). If such extreme per- 
spectives were the only views, efforts to collaborate on improving 
these situations would-be at a stalernate. 

^Fortunately; the general environment for cooperative improvement 
^fforts is stronger in- Californi a, and esffecially in Santa Clara County, 
than in many other apeas of the country^ For example, numerous^county 
businesses participate in the statewide California Roundtable which has 
sponsored conferences and other activities aimed at forging more posi- 
tive relationships between schools and businesses. In addition, two 
uf>^' vers ity -based programs in the county^re affiliated witji the state- 
wide Mathematics, Engineeringj^ Science Achievement (MESA) Progr^am which 
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♦receives strong support frorfi .business and industry at both the state 

and local levels; StjTl others are active in sponsoring high school 

Junior Achievement Programs and adopt-a-school projects. 

Educational age'ncies withir^the county are particularly active in 

working together in formal arrangements. In a recent exploratory study 

of formal collaborative efforts in 13 Bay Area count;ies (Cltfes, Hood, 

and McKibbin, 1981), Santa Clara stood out both in the total number of 

arrangements and jn the freq-uency with which individual educational 

agencies participated in arrangements. For example, county agencies 

were involved in almost one quarter of the 103 arrangements identified 
♦ 

in the study. 'The county office of education participated in 18 arrange- 
ments, many of whi^ch it had been instrumental in ini't^jatinj and coordi- 
'nating. Participation by the 33 schcrol di;5tricts in the county ranged 
from three to eigh^ arrangements pe1^i strict... Among these cooperative 
efforts were special education ton^pti a, ' career education cons,ortia. 
Teacher Corps projects. Teacher Centers, and proficiency assessment-^ 
consortia in addition to the f|reviously mentioned MESA Programs and 
the Region*] Occu*pational Programs. ' ^ ^ ^ 

In this context, the cqunty lEC has developed an active and 
increasingly recognized set of projects primarily targeted directly to 
students ip. county schools. In the exploratory phase of council forrpa- 
tion", groups of interested educators and business representatives [jiet 
separately. The purpose of the separate meetings was to^^allow each 
group to "clear the air" of biases -and concerns they m'ight have about 
working together, and to identify some areas or issues they feU might 
realistically be addressed in a cooperative venture. The meetings 
also sejpved to establish the notion that the council" could serve as a 
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"nfeutral turf" wftere business representatives and educators could 

.work liogethcr on* concerns of mutual interest. . 

From .the. beginning, both employers and 'educators have r.ecognijzed 

-substantial reasons to, be involved as lEC members. For employers, the 

qouncil is an avenue of direct influence and ^penetration Into .school 

planning and operatioh, as well as a means of focusing their investments 

in school support; for educators., it is a primary means of determining 

what employers want .from schools, generating resources fqr programs, 

« 

and improving the public image of schools. 

From tlje outset of joint- meetings and the actual formation of the 
council, three areas were established as^priorit^^ goals^ahd objectives:. 
1) to increase communication and linkages between business and education; 
*^Z|-to promote pilot demonstration activities to improve youth transition 
from schoQl to work; and 3) toNmprove the delivery of 'services to youth 
from the various county agencies ahds^mployers. Underlying these goals 
is .the philosophical view_^hat schooljS have two primary client groups-- 
students and ^ployers--and that the results of the educational process 



should be targeted to both groups. , Under this philosophy, employers ara 
seen as natural partners with educators in supporting and participating, 
in educifional improvement efforts. ^ , ^ 

Since the council was^formed in 1978 with 18 members (evenly, 
divided between educational*d.g_encies and business or business-related 
organizations), its* December 1981 membership had almost doubled to 34 
or;ganiza.tions (15 busir^ess or business related organizations and 19 
educational agencies). Only one 6^ the original members' had withdrawn, 
tire National Alliance of Business (which dissolved). The present 
members are listed in Appendix A; -original organizational members 
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are marked with an asterisk. Established as a non-praf it -organization, 
the council is governed by a board of jlirectors ctjmpose'd of a repre- 

''sentativ^ of each member institution (there are'nV^^indwidual member- 
ships). All of the organizations are represented by mid-level or 
upper-level executives on the assumption that ot^ganizational commitments 
can be made more firmly and necessary resources allocated, more quiclily 
tp lEC projects by representatives with upper-level authority -and re- 
sponsibility. Leadership for the board is provided by three elected 
officers (president, vice-president,* and secretary/treasurer), the past ^ 

'president, and chairpersons of standing's: ommlttees for planning, proj- 
ects, and communications, this seven-member executive board, with ap- 
proximately equal industry and education representation, sets council 
policy and. oversees operations. Ad hoc .t^sk forces are created to plan 
and^carry out special projects. Depending on. the nature of the project, 

[3 » ' 

task' forces may include representatives of non-member organi^zations, as 
^vell as board members^and other member representatives'. During the* 
first three' years of operation, regular, ^^ftrmarmeetings of all lEC 
members were held only once a year, with an executive board -me^e^g 
monthly. More recently, the council has instituted a schedule of 
quarterly meetings for all members arfd monthly meetings of the seven- 
person executive committee. 'The change was proposed to provide members 
&ith a more direct voice in countil activities and to provide a regular 
forum for communication among members and guests (e.g.; .legislators). ' 

At present, staff support for th^ council consists of a full-time 
executive director, who has held this .position- since the cowncil's ^ 
Inception, and a secretary. The executive director, a career educa- 
tional administrator, is a loaned .executive from thev county office of 
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education. Although a pprtion af his salary is paid by the county 

Office, he works for and is responsible- to the council. Under the 

current oper^ation, the *execut ive director is responsible both for 

promoting LEC interests and activities and for managing specific* 

projects and council' act'ivijties: However, the board is seeking 

sources of increased funding to provide additional staff so that more 

of the director's efforts can be focused on promotion and development 

activities. Ongoing funding comes primaVily from membership fees and 

contributions. Grants from federal and state agencies 'have been re- , 

ceived for some specific, limited-term prpjects. In^ addition, the 

county, office of education, where the c6iincil office is housed, pro- 

f- 

vides in-kind services and a portion of the funds for office operation, 
and the state lECC provides a small annu^al "housekeeping" grant. 

Over its three years^of operation, the council has engaged in a 
wide variety of projects and activities. In addition to providing a 
communication forum for its own membership, it has piloted a county- 
wide Newsletter for inc^asing business-education communication; has 

- provided inservice workshops for educators to better inform them about 
the employment needs apd resource^ of the* community; has served as 
resource and information broker betweea the business and education 
sectors; and^has developed proposals foV activites such as a clearing- * 
house for',countywide resources/^ An annotated list of example projects 
is provided in Appendix B. ' ^ ' • 

^ However, from the council's inception, the major emphasis has been 
on "doing things" and "gfetting results.'' Its major activites have been 
6rga<yzed around identifying and implementing resources and influences 
that can be applied to bring improvement's as soon as possible. .With 
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this orientation, it has operated primarily in the' special -project mode, 
concentrating particularly on demonstration projects that can be I'ncor- • 
porated into the regular /)rogranis of^exi'sti'ng youth-servl ng .agencies and 
that can be replicated or adapted in other coninunities. In this regard, 
•the council has been a'catalyst for trytng out new o^ alternative solu- 
tlons to. specific comnunlty problems. Two current projects Illustrate ^ 
these kinds of act 1v1 tles^and the council's approac^b to implementatioh. 

^ Mobile Computer Van> . ^ This locally funded project was initiated in , 
1981 BS one approach to combat the low computer literacy 1ji the Schools. 
Although students were identified as the primary long-term "clients," 
the project was. also intended to increase l(he interest and skills of ^ 
educators in using computers in the schools. The project evolve'd from 
an eaj^lier, separately conceived series of three computer^ awareness/ 
literacy workshops for educators. held in the fall of 1980. For most 
of the 300 participants, the workshop was'their first concentrated 
yand hands-on experience with microcomputers and their first exposure 
to the variety of educational applications. Although the council 
initiated and coordinated the meetings, the workshop activities were 
carried out by a combination of member and non-member representative's 
from both business and education. For example, numerous non-member 
computer ^venddrs provided hardware and softwelre' for demonstrations 
and hands-on expediences, and a number of computer-using teachers 
participated to assist first-time users. Released time for some of 
these teachers was paid for by^ participating businesses. 

As a result of the Interest and needs expressed in the workshops, 

a council task force developed a proposal for submission to microcom- 

^ *• ^ ' 

puter manufacturers to set up a mobile computer van program. Although 
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*the plan, was based oh 'the model developed by the' Lawrence Hall of Science 
at the University of California, the operational aspects of the pJroposal 
were deliberately open-ended* to allow for'^and encourage wide participa- ' 
tion arid sponsorship. The project was initially capitalized at about 
$80,000; Most of the original funding was provided. by the Atari micro- 
computer company wjiich had just joined the council. The van with its 
15 learning stations' js^ provided* and mainta'ined by the county office of^ 
education; a fund for vehicle operations was provided by Chevron, a mem- 
ber of the state organization, and several local lEC members gave direct 
contributions and/or support. The first instructor was made available 
by San Jose Community College. The Computer-Using^ Educators gnoup and 
local computer stores provided software and supplies. Schools served 
by the van pay 550-$60^an hour, to offset operational costs. 

After a six-week pilot test near the, end ofJ:he 1980-81 school 

4 

•year, the project was fully implemented in the fall of V981 . During the 
first semester of operation, the computer van served 49 separate^chools, 
165 separate classes, and 4,950 students. For the spring semester 1982, 
it is scheduled to serve an additional 27 schools and 3,300 additional . 
students. Al so ^scheduled are facuUy inservice programs at 34 schools 
and 25 other special presentations at "educational workshops and confer- 
ences. , \ ' . ' 

Career Passports . Santa Clara County *i.s one of three national 
sites for'the Implementation of this demonstration project (Lexington, 
Kentucky and Worcester, Massachusetts are the other sites), originally 
funded by,^the U.S. Department of Labor through the statewide Industry- 

4 

Education Council of California. The purpose of the project is to pro- 
vide an easily implemented method of documenting employabi Tity skills 



for the 50 to 8d percent of high school students who have little or no 
previous employment experience. In Santa Clara County, *the model- has ; 
been designed to^be incorporated into the regular school curriculum 
and inio career education and counseling ac1;ivities: 

■Ih the first phase of the project, beayn in May 1980, a 35-member /' 
panefof employers was constituted to assess alternative approaches 
and toidevelop specifications for the content," format, and procedures 
of the passport.' The basic idea w^s to construct a resume form for 
translating life experiences into empl oyabil ity tVaits and sk'ills. ^ 
Based on employer input, the project has devised a format that tak.es - 
as little as 30 minutes for students to fTH ^ut^^and an a(feitioh^l 
20-30 minutes to enter into the compCfter, Once in -the computer, it 
can be printed out in five minutes or less and can be easi-ly updated 
as ^ stu'dent's empl oyabi 1 ity improves. 

jQnce the passport was designed and the procedures tested, .school 
district superintendents on the lEC were asked to recommend pilot sites 
from different districts, with different sizes, locations, and student- 
populations. From the-Tecommendations, four schools were selected on 
the basis of the principals' agreement to participate actively in the 
project and to provide released staff time for project orientation and 
periodic evaluation^ ' By tlje end of Oecembei^ 1981, approximately 2,000 
students 'had completed passports. Response to early stages of impleraen-, 
-tation from both employers and educators ^has been favorable. Potential 
emploifers increasingly seeN^^areer Passport primarily as a springboard 
• for job interviews, and within th^ pilot schools, counselors have found 
the passports useful as a starting point for advi.sing students -and , ^ 
assisting them in planning their-career alternatives. -Jn addition, 
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students have found the passports to be valuable adjuncts to applica- 
tions for college entrance and scholarships/- 

Through the network of the state lEG, 'the model developed by the- 
Santa Clara c{)uncil mV be actively disseminated to other' local coun- 

y ^ ' " ^/ i > 

ells and schools; the State council is actively pursuing potentia"K,% ' 
funding for implementatibn at other sites. One recent result has been 
a $14,000 award by the Biink of America to tbe Santa Barbara lEC to ' 
initiate a. Career Passport project at the Dos Pueblos High School. 

Department of Labor funding for the original Santa Clara proje^^ 
ended in December 1981, short of the planned time to develop the pass- 
port. However, use of the Career Passports will continue in the four 
original school St In addition, work has begun to develop alternati\/e^, 
applications for u-se in other settings including adaptations f or "th^ 
eight juvenile court schools in Santa Clara County and for two delin- 
^uent placement projects^ conducted by the Sant^a Clara council. Funds 
to support this adaptation phase are expected to be successful ly ^nego- 
tiated by mid-January 1982. 

Comparisons and Implications 



In a brief ^vervi ew such as t'his, firm generalizations calinot be 
drawn about col l4>orati ve efforts. However, some comparisons with 
otjier educational arrangements can be made and some potential impli^ca- 
tions^can be suggested. One important similarity between bus*iness- * 
education collaboration and other educational arrangements is*^he 
general principle that successful collaboration must^ begin with a 
strong feeling of mutual ownership on the part of the pa||t:icipant's. 
This point is repeatedly emphasized in the general- literature and 
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interviews reported in case studies (especially in McKibbin, 1981). . 
No otie organization or Small group of organiza'tions can dominate or 
be perceived to dominate the decisions, resources, or activities of 
the arrangement if it is to be successful. Neither can Uie connnitment 
of a single individual or organisation keep the collaboration going , 
indefinitely if the group a whole fails to establish cJr loses a 
sense of ownership. 

fhe, local lEC described here has carried the notion of organiza- 
tional commitment farther than do most educational lOAs, by requiring^ 
executive-level representation. This form of derjipnstrating commitment < 
seems an especially sound guideline when^organizations from different 
sectors are working together. Particularly at the^outset of 4:he rela- 
tionship, decisions and actions can be taken more quickly if differences 
'of perspective and operational methods can be negotiated directly among 
the organizational leaders. 

*A corollary and contributing /actor to commitment -and ownership . 
is "getting results." Whether the cooperative effort focuses on short- 
term projects or^a sustained program of activities, members must be 
.able to'see and report evidence of ^accomplishment relat^ to the 
purposes and goals of , the' joint venture. ^ A second eorol^ry factor is, 
the importance of selecting task's ajipfireiivities that are appropriate 
'to the needs, interests, and resources If the member organizations. 



Interest and commitment will dwindlFrapidly if members believfe that 

they give more than they get, eve-n symbolically, or believe themselves 

.to be unr^ecessary to the acc(^plishments of tlie group. 

Anotber important similarity ^is the involvement of non-member' 

- ?? ^ * « ' * 

individuals and organizations in 'some activities of the collaboration. 



This kind of involvement can be especially useful in planning and de- 
k ' ' 

signing projec^ and activities by way of broadening the perspectives 

and pool of ideas available ta the member organizations, - * 

Although it 'is more likely to be the case in collaboration amor^ 

multiple organizational sectors,- there ^Iso are instances in other ^ 

educatio'l^a^l arrefngements (e.g., Teacher Centers) when the arrangement 

itself or sdme specific activity of the arrangement provides a njeutral 

turf jn which participants tan set aside differences to address mutual 

concerns and problems. Whether or not creating such an environment is 

a central purpose of any arrangement, establishing this kind of context 

for cooperajifion can only be a positive contribution. 
* - / . . • ' 

Finally, di sseminat ton of the Career Passport project through the 

^statewide lEC network demonstrates the usefulness of a. network among 
"^organizations, projects, or interorganizational^arrangements with simi- 
lar goals and programs. Whether the network is itself a formal organiza 
tlon or interorganizatianal arrangement (as in this case) or an. informal 
network among coordinators or directors of interorganizational arrange- 
ments, the extended contacts provide an additional vehicle for sharing 
useful results of individual projects or arrangements. Analogs among* 
educational arrangements jnclude^ formal netv/orks such as the formal 
Teacher Corps Regional Networks and the quasi-formal California" Staff 
De.v-elopment Network. ' ^ . . \ ' 
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The I itdustdF-tdu^at ion -Council of Santa Clara County: 



^Membership List 1981--1982 



Listed below are the^ 34 meifllllf organizations and their representatives 
{qj3d positions) as of December,* T981 • . Of the 34 irfembers, 15 are bus3- 
nrases ar business related and 19 are educational agencies (13 school 
districts, 1 elementary school, 5 community colleges, 1^^-minty office 
of education). Also listed is one original member t+iat h^ since been 
dissolved. The original organizational members are marke<y|with an 
asterisk. ; . > \ " ---^ 

The board of directors includes the representatives of all current mem- 
ber organizations;. The seven-member executive board is composed of 
three officers^elected annual ly (the' president, vice-president^ and 
secretary/treasurer), the appointed chairpersons of three standing com- 
mittees (planning,/projects, and communications), and the past president. 
Member representatives hoi ding* these positions are indicated below. The 
executive direcl^of S^fv^s as an ex officio member of the executive board. 



1^ 



Executive Director 

Ernie A. Hicksori 
100 S^kyport Drive 
San Jose, CA 95115 
(408) 947-6662 ' 



Bg s file ss and Bijsiness 
Related Members i 



Member Representatives 
and Positions ' 



ATARI 

Sunnyvale, CA 



Dennis Groth 

Executive Vice President 



*^Bank of America ^ 
'Morgan Hill, CA^ / 



Fairchild Corporation- 
Mountain V.iew, CA V 



Karl Hauser 

Vice President 

lEC Secretary /treasurer 

Richard Johanson 
Deputy Seneral Manager, 
Personnel 



Tour Phase Systems 
CupertinQ,^^A 



■3* 



* Bob coon 

Manager, Employee KelatiBns< 
& Development 



r 
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Businfess and Business" 
Related Members 



Members Representatives 
and Positions 



General Electric^ Company 
San 'Oose', CA* . ' . 



*Hew1ett-Packard ' ' 
Palo Alto, CA 



Robert Bell 

Manager, Employee Conmunica- * 

' tlon & Relations 
lEC President ^ 

Bill Higglns ^' . 

Personnel Development 



*I.B.M.. 

San Jose, CA' 



Norm Krelser * 
Laboratory Personnel Manager 



*INTEL Corporatjon ^ 
Santa Clara, CA \ 



^Lockheed Missies and Spac6 
^ Sunnyvale, 'CA 



Jay Elliot 

California Site Personnel 
Manager 

Jack Shoenhair 

Manager, Community Relations 



Marriott 's.. Great America 
Santa Clara, CA 



National Semi-conductor 
Santa .C^ara, CA 

<■ ' * » 

^Pacific Gas and ^ectric 
San Jose Division*. ^ 
San Jose, CA 

*Pacif1c Telephone Company 
San Jose, CA 



*San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
' San Jose, CA 



Jeff Flynn , 
Personnel Manager 



Mark Bernardi 

Corporate Manager, Training 
and Development^ 

Donald Peerson • 

Division Marketing Manager 



Don Peters \ * 

Director, Community Relations 
lEC Planning Committee CKaIr 

Ray Sittig 

F.W. woolworth, Manaiger 



" J 



*Santa ciara County Labor Council 
San Jos|B*, CA; " \ 



Currently without an active 
representative 



♦National Alliance of Business (discontinued member) 
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Education Agency Members 



Member Representatives 
and'Positlons 



*Alum Bock Union School District 
San Jose, CA 



*East S'ide Union High School District 
San Jose,. CA 



Bill Jefferds » 
Superi ntendent 

lEC P»rojects Committee Chair 

Frank Fiscal ini 
Superi ntendent 



Foothil 1-DeAnza Community College 
Los ATtos, CA. 



Thomas Fryer, Jr. 
Chancel lor 



XFrankli'n-M^Kinley School District 
San Jose, CA 



Ralph McKay 
Superintendent 



.Fremont Union High School Distict 
Sunnyvale, QA 



Jack Roper 
Superintendent 



GaviJan Jpint Community Cqllege. 
Gtlroy, CA 



R.J. Malone 

Superi ntendent/President 



Lakeside School 
Los Gatos, CA 



Fred Knipe 
Principal 



Los Gatos Joint Union, High School District 

District - ^ ' 

Los^Gatos, CA ^ 



Paul .Cotlins 
Superintendent 



^Mission College 
Sant^ Clara', ^ CA 



Candy Rose 
President 

lEC Communications Committee' 
Chair 



*M,1lji1tas Unified School Oi^strict 
Mil pitas, CA 



Pete Mesa 
Superintendent , 



Morgan Hill Unified School District 
Morgan Hill, CA 



Robert Stannard 
Superintendent 



^Mbu|itain V1ew-Los Altos Unified :High 

School District 
Mountain, View, CA - ^ 



Paul Sakamoto 
^Superintendent 
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EducatiorTAqency Members 



Oak Grove School District 
San Jose, CA 



Member Representatives 
and Positions 

Robert Lindstrom 
Superintendent • 



San Jose Community Col lege' District 
San Jose, CA 



Richard Goff 
Superintendent 



*San Jose Unified School District 
San Jose, CA 



Lillian Barna 
Superintendent 



*Santa Clara County Office of 'Educati8n 
San Jose,- CA | v 

Santa Clara Unifiid School District 
Santa Clara, CA . , ^ ^ 



Union School District 
San Jose, CA 



Glenn Hoffmann 
Superintendent 
lEC Past President 

Rud^ Gatti 
Supjferintendent 

I 

Arthur Doornbos 
Superintendent 



Whisman School District 
Mountain View, CA 



Duane Bay 
S^UD)2rti\tendent 
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. Examples of 'Activities and Projects 
§ 

of the Santa Clara County lEC 
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Examples of Activities and Projects of the- 
Industry-Education Council of Santa Clara County^ 



Educator-Employer Exchange (Spring 198Q.) . 

Ihi^ meeting of 100 chief executive officers of county business and 
educational agencies provided/a' high-level forum for identifying a 
"menu" of suggested lEC ^activities. Participants included represen- 
tatives of both member and noff-member organizations. , 



Computer Awareness Workshops for Educators (Fall 1980) 

In three separate workshops, a total of 300 educators were provided 
with an opportunity for concentrated, hands-on experience with micro- 
computers and were introduced to the variety of educational applica- 
tions. The lEC sponsored and coordinated the workshops which also 
included 'participation by computer vendors and teachers for presenta- 
tions and demonstrations. The Mobile Computer Van Project evolved 
partially from this project. 



Career Passport (1980-present) 

Originally funded by the U.S. Department of Labor, the purpose of this 
project is, to provide an easily implemented method of documenting 
employabil i ty skills of the 50 to 80 percent of high schooV students 
who have no previous employment experience. By December 1981, approx- 
imately 2,000 students, had completed passports. The lEC. intends to 
adapt the passport to other school settings (e.g., juvenile court 
schools) and to expand i^s use tp other schools in the area, the state, 
and beyond. 

^^obilizing Industry for Youth (1981-1982) / 

The Santa Clara County project is one of three California sites (Alameda 
and Sacramento Counties <)^are .the others) funded by the Federal Criminal 
Justice Program through the statewide lEC. The purpose of the project 
is to divert delinquency-prone youth away from the criminal justice 
system by .assi'sting them to find and stay in jbbs. Of the over 200 stu- 
dents the project has assisted in finding jobs in Santa Clara County, 
about 70 percent have remained in those jobs. 
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Mobile Computer Van Broject fT^SI-pnesent ) - 

This Ibcally funded project provi^cfes a mqbile computer van With 15 
learning Stations, 9n instructor, and a 'driver who als6 assists the 
teacher during instruction. By the end of the spring 1982 semester, 
the project will have served approximately 8,250 students in 275 
separate classes at 76 schools. 

Youth' Motivation Task Force (ongoing) 

This program was initiated by the NationiL-Al li ance of Business and was 
picked up by the Santa Clara lEC when the NAB dissolved In 1981. The 
task\force recruits and coordinates scheduling for business volunteers 
to participate in classroom ^iscussions about the kinds of jobs and 
careers held by the volunteers. About 85 volunteers participate each 
year. 

« 

Educator Visits to Industry (ongoing) 

A second former NAB project continued by. the Santa Clara lEC, this 
'\>ro(^rm provides opportunities for educators to learn more about the 
variety of businesses and industries in the county. Visits by approxi- 
mately^ 100 selected educators to four businesses ^are .SrV^anged each year. 

Summer Jobs for Youth (ongoing) ' « 

As the name suggests, this project coordinates job identification and 
youth placement in summer jobs. Since its inception (also as a NAB pro- 
ject), about 1,000 jobs have been made available each summer, and approxi 
mately 800 total job placements have be6n made. 

lEC Task Force^on Electronics Instructional Programs (ongoing) n 

The purpose of this 11-member task force is to identify wayS to 
increase and Improve courses of study in electronics in the county. 
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